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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
INSTRUCTION IN FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


The general interest now manifested in 
First-day schools, and the desire on the part 
of some of our members to have them recog- 
nized by the Society, places a grave responsi- 
bility upon those who are giving instruction 
in these institutions. 

Friends, as a body, have always maintained 
that intellectual research is not sufficient to 
enable any one to explain to others the mean- 
ing of certain psssages of Scripture. They 
have steadily held to the a that the 
same inspiration which enabled the penmen 
to write those records, is required by the 


‘reader to enable him to interpret the written 


word. Thus at the very threshold we are 
met by a condition—not to call it a difficulty 


® —which does not exist in other religious de- 


nominations. 

Our young men and young women who 
meet their classes from week to week, feel 
that the children are expecting something 
from them, but they distrust their own abilit 
or worthiness to hand forth any spiritual food. 

ir work is quite different from that of 
teaching a catechism, or explaining a text by 
the study of commentaries. Under such cir- 
cumstances they may well say, we know what 
should not be done, but how shall we know 
what to do? 


Editorials: Business Meetings — Suggestions— Arctic Ex- 
plorers 
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I can sympathize with those who are engaged 


in the work, and who are sincerely desirous, 
at least, todo no harm. After considerable 
reflection on the subject, it has seemed to me 
that there are three lessons which may safely 
be taught, and the principles therein con- 
tained inculcated by a variety of precepts 
and illustrations. The three may be desig- 
nated by the topics, reverence, loyalty, and 
stillness. 

The first of these includes a veneration for 
all sacred subjects; for everything to which 
the term religious is applicable. Positively, 
it enjoins reverence; and negatively, it inter- 
dicts ridicule or levity as applicable to serious 
things: Texts of Scripture, matters of con- 
science, the ministry, prayer, all references 
to death, or to a future state, should be treated 
with a gravity becoming their solemn import ; 
while jesting in reference to any of these may 
be held up as a species of profanity. The 
children might also be cautioned against the 
use of such words as sacred, or religious, when 
— to a merely moral obligation. The 
older pupils might be able to comprehend the 
difference between religion and morality by 
the illustration of a simple principle in phi- 
losophy: the greater includes the. less, but 
the less cannot fill the greater. But all— 
younger as well as older—should be cautioned 
to guard against levity of manner, or even of 


Having had some experience of this kind, | thought, in treating sacred subjects. Gravity 
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of deportment in a religious assembly should 
be insisted on, and the opposite of it treated as a 
serious offence. 

Loyalty to any organization is a duty owed 
by all its members; hence in training the 
young it is very important that they be 
taught to respect and love the Society of 
Friends, if they are to remain in it as adults. 
On this topic there is a wide field open before 
the well-informed teacher. The history of 
the rise and gradual development of our 
Society has been so fully written, and the 
origin of our several testimonies so clearly 
marked, that we have only to read, in order 
to know why we exist as a separate denomi- 
nation, and how much our forefathers suffered 
to obtain the liberties which we now enjoy. 
The lives of our early Friends, their labors in 
the work of the ministry, their journeys in 
distant lands, and their sufferings in prisons, 
and on the scaffold are themes of great inter- 
est to the young, and when properly presented 
to them, can scarcely fail to arouse their sym- 
pathy, and cause them to appreciate the privi- 
eges which have been purchased at so great 
a cost. The teacher who has access to 
Friends’ journals, to “Sewell’s History,” and 
“Janney History of Friends,” might, each 
week, prepare a lesson that would interest all 
but the youngest class, and that could scarcely 
fail to increase the love of our young people 
for the religious Society to which they belong. 
The abstract of a single biography, introduced 
one week, and reviewed the next, might make 
a lasting impression on the minds of many of 
the pupils. A portion of our Discipline, 
occasionally, would furnish a good topic and 
afford opportunities for the teacher to explain 
the beauty and excellence of our order. The 
pupils might soon learn to love our own de- 
nomination, and to appreciate its merits, 
without being in any sense sectarians. 

The third topic, Stillness, is one that has to 
be inculcated by “ poet upon precept, line 
upon line, here a little and there a little.” 
It often requires patience, and long-waiting 
for the promised fruit; but after a while, if 
we will but “learn to labor and to wait,” we 
shall reap the reward. Example should go 
hand in hand with precept, and suitable 
periods of silence be regarded as important 
as any exercise in the First-day school. The 
influence of the teachers in this particular is 
very powerful, and where all the adults who 
are present are favored to feel quiet, as well 
as to appear so, the effect upon the children 
is much better than it is where there is a 
manifestation of hurry or excitement. “Get- 
ting into the quiet” is a time-honored phrase 
in the Society of Friends. It is also a very 
expressive one; and the earlier and the more 


thoroughly our young people learn to practice | are open to receive. “ All that will, may¢ 
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it the better Friends they will be likely ty 
become. They should be encouraged to a 
our silent meetings, and earnestly advised tj 
be still, and wait for good impressions to jy 
made on their minds. The practice of takj 
their books into meeting, and in some instangy 
looking into them and turning the leg 
during the time appropriated to worship, 
calculated to disturb the meeting, and % 
painful to many of our older Friends, 
correct this, as we!l as other im proprietigs 
vigilance and patience are required on 
part of the teachers; but if they feel that 
are in their right places, they will have, ig; 
this feeling, a sufficient reward. But Fin. 
day school instruction, however carefully im. 
parted, does not, and cannot supply the plage 
of a guarded home-training. It is parent 
and heads of families who have resting Upon 
them the greatest weight of responsibility ip 
this important matter ; and the value of their 
instruction will depend in great measure upon 
their appreciation of its importance, and their 
fidelity in the discharge of their duty. H,*, 
Seventh mo. 12th, 1884. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
REFLECTIONS. 

“The meek God teaches of his ways, 
meek he guides in the paths of judgment’ 
We have need often to be reminded there isg 
preparation necessary on our part, ere we ¢ 
receive the unfoldings of truth or comp 
hend the inspirings that come to us in 
Father’s love, to win us over to himself, thal 
we may know the riches of his grace, 
through its redeeming power rise in.the spi 
of our minds above all that tends to hindé 
the work of regeneration from being perfee 
in that completeness that makes us one wil 
Christ. May the language never apply 
us, “I have called, but ye refused, | h 
stretched out mine arm, but ye have not 
garded, therefore I will laugh at your calamit 
and mock when your fear cometh.” There 
nothing of this in the character of ¢ 
Almighty, but rebelling against convictic 
we may be left to our choice until it w 
seem to us our sins have separated us so fil 
from the Divine harmony that our appe 
when made are disregarded, and we are 
wanderers on the mountains of Gilboa, when 
there is neither rain, nor dew, nor fields 
offering. “Turn ye, turn ye, O house 
Israel, why will ye die,” will apply to-day, 
of old, return and come, the returning prodigtt 
will be joyfully received and welcomed tof 
feast of unbounded favors. The invitali 
continues ever, “ Return unto the Lord, at 
will have mercy, and to our God for he 
abuudantly pardon.” The everlasting 
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and partake of the water of life freely ;” the 
gall still is sounded to us, as a people: 
#Come out of Babylon, a confusion of lan- 
guage and strife of tongues ;” each one sweep- 
ing before his own door, and building over 
against his own house, first of all, querying 
as did the great Apostle Paul, “ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do,” remembering, “To 
our own master we must stand or fall.” The 
beauty lies in the free, full exercise of the 
diversity of gifts in the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ. Saran Hunt. 
Seventh mo. 18th, 1884. 


— — +> —__—_— 


RATIONAL RELIGION. 


Extract from a sermon of F. R. Marvin, a Congre- 
gational minister of Portland, Oregon, 


By rational religion is understood, not a 
sharp and well-defined agreement between a 
system of logic and a certain code of morals, 
nor yet do we understand it to be faith 
founded on the laws of reason. A faith 
established on the laws of reason would be 
no religion whatever. The laws of chemis- 
try are good for chemistry, but not for bot- 
any. It would be absurd to speak of estab- 
lishing a system of astronomy on the laws 
of physiology. Is it not quite as absurd to 
think of planting spiritual development 
upon the naked laws of intellectual per- 
ception and logical sequence? But the 
canons of chemistry and physiology are of 
no use to their respective sciences when 
divorced from reason,—nothing is good that 
outrages reason,—and religion is no excep- 
tion tothe rule. Reason and faith are both 
from God, and cannot contradict each other. 
Revelation may be above reason, but can 
never be opposed to it: the agreement exists, 
even when we cannot find it. We claim 
for religion, not that it shall be merged into 
or made dependent upon reason, but that it 
shall be in full agreement with enlightened 
reason everywhere and at every time. But 
you say, Reason changes as culture widens 
and knowledge increases: shall religion do 
the same? Certainly. Religion has changed 
over and over again. The essence of relig- 
ion cannot alter, devotion cannot perish, 
Christ does not wax and wane, the Holy 
Spirit will not fail, but these eternal veri- 
ties are subject to new interpretations. 
Light is constantly breaking from God’s 
work and fresh inspiration arrives every 
year. Religion changes: it must keep pace 
With every new disclosure of God’s goodness, 


perpetual change? 
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We are not the sole repositories of all truth. 
The builders of the pyramids thought they 
were standing on the summit of masonry 
and architecture. 
ian glass four thousand years ago, who dis- 
tilled attar of roses three thousand years 
ago, and who divided the land of Syria by 
means of geometry, all believed they had 
found out the last secret of God and nature. 
But they were mistaken, and we are equally 
mistaken when we imagine that God has 
nothing more to reveal to posterity, because 
we have discovred the final secret. 
here lies my chief objection to a written 
creed. It cuts off further investigation ; it 
makes no provision for new light, but rather 
shuts it out; it allows nothing for the pecu- 
liarities of individual experience; it pledges 
the child to believe just what its father be- 
lieved, nothing more nothing less; it stops 
all growth, and cries, “ Halt!” to the advanc- 
ing spirit of devout inquiry. I choose Con- 
gregationalism in preference to all other 
forms of faith, because it requires subscrip- 
8 to nothing but the word of the living 
od. 


































ful view of life and duty, and is not easily 
lifted from its feet by every passing ex- 
citement. 
religion, grounded on deep conviction, and 
influencing every department of life. It 
makes no exhibition of feeling inconsistent 
with strong, useful, and noble manhood. 
Its revivals are neither gales of wind nor 
impetuous torrents, but steady, earnest, and 
enlightened efforts to realize the kingdom 
of heaven and organize it in human experi- 
ence. 





How can religion move 
onward in the ever widening future without 
We need to be con- 
stantly warned against imagining “we are 
the people, and wisdom will die with us.” 
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The men who blew Egypt- 


Just 


Rational religion takes a calm and trust- 


Rational religion 1s a thinking 


A story from the pen of Bishop 
Burnet illustrates what has been said: A 
terrific storm occurred in 1666, at a period 
when the end of the world was expected. 
Sir Matthew Hale sat on the bench in the 
trial of an important case, the lightnings 
dazzled the eye and the thunders crashed 
with appalling power, the assembly was 
panic-stricken, and cried out that the day 
of judgment had begun, many dropped 
upon their knees, and terror seized upon 
all. The judge was quiet and unmoved. 
He calmly ordered that the business of the 
court proceed. “ But,” exclaimed an excited 
barrister, “the end of the world has come.” 
“TIT do not care,” said the Judge, “if the 
end of ali things is at hand, of which there 
is no evidence. I desire to be found by my 
Maker diligently attending to my daily busi- 
ness.” The conduct of Judge Hale has 
been called undevout, some have pronounced 
it impious, but to my mind it was deeply 
and truly religious. That learned and cour- : 
ageous lawyer preferred to meet God in the 
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faithful discharge of duty rather than in 
a whirlwind of excitement: 
rational. 

Rational religion takes a calm and thought- 
ful view of life and duty, and refuses to fol- 
low unenlightened enthusiasm. 4 


his faith was 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF PROPERLY USING 
WEALTH. 
“I know how to abound.’’—Phil. iv., 12. 


Paul had the double knowledge, “ how to 
be abased,” and “ how to abound.” The two 
are not distinctly separable—each in some 
way conditions the other. There is far too 
little of the knowledge how toabound. Few 
men who abound come asking how to abound. 
Men think it hard enough to get rich, but a 
very easy thing to be rich. The moral uses 
of adversity monopolize our thought. But it 
is also true that the man who has wealth and 
doesn’t flee from it, but uses it well, does more 
nobly than the ascetic in his cell. It is not 
mine to tell men of riches to throw their 
riches away, but to tell them of their privi- 
leges and responsibilities. Beyond the duty 
of being anything is the high duty of know- 
ing how to beanything. No man hasa right 
to be anything unless he has the knowledge 
of how to be that thing. When Paul says, 
“T know how to abound,” he is thinking of 
anything which makes life pleasant and ample 
—of money, of scholarship, of friendship, of 

reat spiritual hopes and experiences. Paul 
didn’t have all these, and yet he had the 
knowledge of how to use them. The power 
by which he could rob abundance of its dan- 
gers, was the knowledge of the true perfection 
of a soul in serving Christ. All men do not 
know how to be rich. The generous, sympa- 
thetic, active, kind, rich man knows how to be 
rich. He has taken possession of his money. 
What is more pitiable than the blunderer 
who holds wealth and knows not how to use 
it. In the college of life every one should 
learn how to live. The grand lesson to be 
learned is how to glorify God with what we 
have. Sometimes a rich man feels that if he 
could only get rid of his money, he would be- 
come a better and stronger man. It is the 
old story of the man in the tropics thinking 
he could be a good man at the North Pole. 
The outcry of the poor is not against rich 
men, but against rich men who don’t know 
how to be rich. The pride, vulgarity, cruelty 
and selfishness of wealth make the poor man’s 
heart ache and his blood boil. Oh! that all 


rich men and women in this land knew this | 
| of God is not meat nor drink, nor a booming 


truth and used it. 
There is also needed a knowledge of how 
to know truth. Here is a scholar who can 
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enrichment. He has no deep convictions, no 
faith. He has grown less human. He value 
his knowledge as a botanist his specim 
and not as a gardener his plants. The hih 
knowledge comes by reverence and devoted. 


.|mess to God. It is sad if there comes yp 


time when the soul feels itself living to greg 
spiritual abundance—sacred days when the 
joy is too deep for songs. There is the dap. 
ger of self-satisfaction, or of reactionary fear 
and distrust. If peace and heavenly visigg 
come to you, make them your own by the 
doing of some great, hard duty in they 
strength. Duty is the only tabernacle which 
a man can make his home in the transfigurg. 
tion mount. We can’t attain in one shor 
life to all abundance, but by coming to God 
we can attain to the knowledge of how t 
abound. No lot is too rich for the soul which 
enters into it with the fear of God and the 


love of man. Puituires Brooks, 
—————- 49 __—_ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE CHRISTIAN IN BUSINESS, 


The guestion is asked, in a late number of 
The Independent, “ Can a man be a Christian 
in business?” The answer of the writer, 
Washington Gladden, D.D., is full of ex 
cellent points, that meet the question as it 
comes before Friends, with a candor and fair. 
ness that must be appreciated. 

To say as is often asserted, “that no man 
can be a Christian and succeed in business, J 
means that no man who speaks the truth, 
who keeps his contracts, who refuses to de 
fraud or overreach his neighbor can succeed 
in business. It affirms that more or less of 
dishonesty or extortion are indispensable to 
commercial success ; that he who is too stru 
pulous to misrepresent his wares, or who 
deals uprightly and fairly with his neighbor, 
is sure to go to the wall in the great competi- 
tions of trade.” 

The writer, answering the question pro 
pounded by himself, “ Is this true ?” expresses 
the belief that it is utterly false, and goes on 
to say: 

“ad That no man can honestly heap up such 
fortunes as have been gathered by some of 
the great financiers of our own times.” 

hile we dare not affirm, with the writer, 
that a Christian man feeling it to be his duty 
to succeed in business, and who begins to com 
sider it of first importance, ceases to be & 
Christian, it is clearly shown in the teaching 
of the Great Founder of our religion, that 
man’s first duty is “to seek the kingdom of 
God and its righteousness; and the kingdom 


trade nor twenty per cent. profit. The Chrix 
tian business man has other duties that out 


give you any informatica, and yet you feel no | rank this duty to succeed in business.” 
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“Tf he has a family, his duty to his family is 
more urgent than his duty to succeed in 
business. If he becomes so absorbed in his 
daily work that he has no time nor thought 
ove for those who are committed to his 
eare, he does not act likea Christian. It may 
be that his ambition to succeed in business 
ws largely out of his desire to make liberal 
rovision for his family ; even so, he is pre- 
tag the temporal good of his children to 
their moral and spiritual welfare ; he is labor- 
ing all the while to procure for them the meat 
that perisheth, and is neglecting to provide 
them with that which endureth unto ever- 
Jasting life. Many a father works so hard, 
to lay up for his children money that is more 
than likely. to prove a curse to them, that he 
has no time to give them the companionship 
and counsel and personal care that would 
prove the greatest blessing of their lives. Such 
aman is not behaving like a Christian.” 
“Every Christian business man is bound 
to serve the age and the community in which 
he lives. The public welfare, the public 
morals, are objects of hiscare. He is respon- 
sible for the promotion, to the extent of his 
ability, of these great public interests. He is 
under obligations to his Master to give time 
and thought and influence and labor to the 
purifying of the politics and the elevation of 
the morals of his own town or city. This is 
one of his first and most imperative duties. 
If he shirks it, he is faithless to his high call- 
ing. If he is so absorbed in business that he 


never takes time to attend primary meetings, 


and leaves all'the great concerns of municipal 
government in the hands of corrupt and inca- 
pable men, he is allowing his business to 
strangle his religion, If he is so eager to 
make money that he becomes timid in his 
advocacy of law and order, and unwilling to 
assist in the enforcement of the law, for fear 
his trade may be injured, he shows very clearly 
that he has but a dim idea of what it means 
to be a Christian in business. The man who 
habitually puts his own pecuniary interests 
above the interests of the Kingdom of God 
in the community where he lives, and who is 
unwilling to take any serious pecuniary risks 
in promoting the Kingdom of God, is a pretty 
poor sort of Christian. 

It is evident, therefore, that to be a Chris- 
tian in business is not only to refrain from 
falsehood and fraud and extortion, but also 
to seek first the Kingdom of God; to keep 
money-making always subordinate to charac- 
ter-building, and the getting of gain to the 
service of righteousness. 

“TIsit possible for a Christian of this higher 
and larger type to succeed in business? Most 
certainly it is. Such a man will not suddenly 

P up an enormous fortune; and he who is 
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in haste to accumulate a great fortune cannot 
afford to take Jesus Christ for his Master. 
But it is quite possible for a business man to 
be loyal in heart and life to Jesus Christ, 
to give his supreme love to the highest inte- 
rests of his household, and his Church, and 
his neighborhood, and his Master’s Kingdom, 
to seek the things that are above, more dili- 
gently than the things that are beneath, and 
still thrive in trade, and lay by enough to 
make him comfortable in his old age. Nay, 
I believe that the man who follows this man- 
ner of life is more sure of a modest competence 
than the man who lives by any lower rule. 
For I believe in God, the Power not our- 
selves that makes for righteousiess. And I 
believe that he has so ordered the universe 
that the man who most truly honors him has 
the earnest promise of the life that now is. 
He will not debauch us with luxury as a 
reward for our fidelity to him, neither will he 
plunge us into penury; but we may trust him 
for peace and plenty.” 

“But that a man can, by the clearest truth, 
and the fairest honesty, earn a good liveli- 
hood, and accumulate a competence in legiti- 
mate trade, is not to be disputed. There are 
instances innumerable of such success in all 


our cities. The unspoken judgment of the . 


street affirms that the honest man is more 
likely to succeed than the dishonest man. 
Who most readily obtains credit—the man 
whose methods of dealing are square and 
upright, or the man who is known to be a 
trickster? According to the theory of the 
commercial pessimists, it ought to be difficult 
for an honest man to borrow a dollar, or pur- 
chase a bill of goods without cash; because 
an honest man cannot succeed in business, 
and cannot, therefore, pay his debts. It hap- 
pens, however, that the honest man can bor- 
row a dollar twice as readily as the dishonest 
man, and can get trusted for twice as much 
goods; and this simple fact refutes all that 
pessimism, and registers the verdict of the 
financial world, based on ages of experience, 
that honesty is no impediment to success in 
trade. 

“So far, therefore, as common honesty is 
concerned, there can be no doubt that it is 
compatible with a fair degree of success and 
prosperity in business. The man who con- 
tends that it is not, gives us a poor impression 
of his penetration and his judgment. If the 
practice of common honesty is all that is in- 
volved in being a Christian in business, there 
can be no hesitation about answering this 
question in the affirmative. And this is about 
all that is generally brought into ‘the ques- 
tion. When it is proved that a man can be 
honest in business without danger of failure, 
it is supposed to be proved that a Christian 
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man can succeed in business. But the prac- 
tice of common honesty is not quite all that 
is involved in being a Christian in business. 
The man who tells the truth, ‘ who sweareth 
to his own hurt and changeth not,” who es- 
chews every semblance of fraud or injustice, 
may yet come a great ways short of being a 
Christian in his business. 

“No man behaves like a Christian in his 
business who suffers himself to become the 
slave of his business. As soon as his pecu- 
niary interests become the chief interests of 
his life, and everything else except simple 
honesty is subordinated to business success, 
the man can no longer worthily bear the 
great name of Christ. 

“This is not saying that there is any neces- 
sary incompatibility between the Christian 
life and a faithful attention to business. This 
is not consenting to that monkish theory by 
which a sharp line of demarcation is drawn 
between things sacred and things secular. 
The business itself, if rightly done, is a Chris- 
tian service. But it is not rightly done when 
the financial success becomes the supreme 
consideration and the interests of character 
and righteousness are made subordinate. 
Business itself may be the high calling of 
God ; but it is only so when it is made tribu- 
tary to the spiritual life of the man and the 
Kingdom of God in the world.” 

These are strong, brave words, and they 
need to be spoken and reaffirmed, lest in the 
excitement of competition, so bewildering and 
unsettling to many really conscientious busi- 
ness men, some may be thrown off their bal- 
ance, and without intention find themselves 
bartering their most priceless treasure for the 
things that “ perish with the using.” We do 
well to remind one another of the solemn 
warning of the Master, “For what shall it 

rofit a man if he gain the whole world, and 
ose his own soul?” “Lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt,” and may we not add, 
where the life here is made broader, richer 

and fuller for the wise investment. L. J. R. 

Re ttacious truth in the abstract, unexem- 
plified in the life, has but little power. It is 
only as it becomes concrete, by being incar- 
nated in men and manifested in their conduct, | 
that it attains its highest efficiency. It acquires 
its power by that which we put behind it and 
add to it, by living it, by giving the force of 
example. Example is better than precept. 
Lives are more potent than words. The 
guen heroes, prophets, and saints of history 
ave influenced mankind far more by what 
they were than by what they said. Men are 
so constituted that one vital truth lived and 
exemplified before their eyes, is worth more 
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than all creeds and confessions of faith, hoy. 
ever clearly and logically formulated. There. 
fore, it is certain that what the world y 
most for its redemption, and what the Church 
needs most for its work, is not eloquent preach. 
ers, but consistent exemplars of the truth of 
the gospel,—men who live the truth they 
profess to believe, and illustrate it in thejp 
daily walk and conversation.— Central Chris, 
Advocate. ; 


te 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


HOME TROUBLES. 


If in our everyday life and various allot 
ments we will observe closely and critically 
our own actions, habits of doing and speak. 
ing, we may discover how much there is in 
them, that we notice, perhaps dislike and 
censure in others. 


Admitting there is much that parents and. 


heads of families may do with propriety, that 
would be improper for their children or for 
“servants” to imitate, let us remember, 
Example lives long, and has much influence 
for good or for evil. And there arc certain 
acts that we may do or avoid doing, for ex- 
ample’s sake. 

Unpleasantnesses, trials and difficulties are 
pretty sure to come, and perhaps ourselves 
the cause of some of them, but whether so or 
not, it is safe to adopt as a strict rule for our- 
selves, to never allow a cross or unthoughtful 
word or angry expression pass our lips; or, 
to let our children, or domestics, or, indeed, 
any others know by expression or manner, 
that we are in an undesirable mood—in an 
ill-humor. 

We may arise in the morning feeling badly, 
and find it difficult to overcome it in com- 
mencing operations for the day: children and 


others are very liable to the same thing; and’ 


a very few cross words or even looks may 
mar the pleasure or comfort of the following 
day. 

Is there not great need of improvement 
and continued care in the treatment and 
management of children and “ domestics?” 
in our manners towards them, in our exam- 
ple before them, in our speaking to them, in 
giving directions about play, or business, ete. 
Let us be considerate, and deliberate, careful 
in our language to suit the capacity for under 


standing and comprehending our meaning. © 


For want of this, trouble may ensue a mis 
understanding and an apparent disregard for 
our wishes or counsel may prove to be our 
own fault. 


Bristol, Seventh mo, 13th, 1884, 





Disputes change their aspect and gradu- 
ally vanish, under the peaceful exercise of 
Christian charity. 
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* bers, Levitical law and all, and began again 


‘had to repeat from memory a few verses at 






















RUSKIN’S BIBLE EDUCATION. 

John Ruskin, in one of his essays, expresses 
his gratitude to his mother that she compelled 
him to read the Bible thoroughly for himself. 

goon as he was able to read with fluency, 
she began a course of Bible study with him, 
which never ceased until he went to Oxford 
University. 

They read aloud alternate verses. The 
mother watched every intonation of her son’s 
yice, and corrected the false ones. In this 
way she made him understand the verse, if 
within the reach of his mind. 

“It might be,” he says, “ beyond me alto- 
gether ; that she did not care about; but she 
made sure that as soon as I got hold of it at 
all, [should get hold of it by the right end. 
In this way she began with the first verse of 
Genesis, and went straight through to the last 
yerse of the Apocalypse—hard names, nnm- 




































at Genesis next day. If a name was hard, 
the better the exercise in pronunciation ; ifa 
chapter was tiresome, the better the lesson in 

ience; if loathsome, the better the lesson 
in faith that there was some use in its being 
so outspoken.” 

From two to three chapters a day, accord- 
ing to their length, were daily read, and he 


each reading. ‘The first cultivation of his ear 
in sound, he says, was received from his com- 
mitting to memory the whole of the fine old 
Scotch paraphrase of the Psalms. 

What was the effect of this training in 
Bible reading and study? It made Ruskin 
grasp the Scriptures as a whole, and it taught 

im “to reverence them as transcending all 
thought, and adorning all conduct.” 

“It is strange,” he adds, “that of all the 
pieces of the Bible which my mother thus 
taught me, that which cost me most to learn, 
and which was, to my child’s mind, chiefly 
repulsive—the one hundred and nineteenth 
Psalm—has now become of all the most preci- 
ous to me in its overflowing and glorious pas- 
sion of love for the law of God.” 





“Ir we do not, where it is possible, our- 
selves point out defects which we perceive, and 
which others are not likely to discover; if, 
when we lay down our pen, we cannot say, in 
the presence of God, I have written nothing 
knowingly, which, after a severe examination, 
I do not believe to be true; in nothing have 
I deceived my reader, either with regard 
to myself or others; nor have I set my most 
odious adversary in any other light than I 
would answer for at my last hour—if we can- 
not do this, learning and literature make us 
unprincipled and depraved.” — Neibuhr. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. | 


The following letter, written by Martha 
Schofield to her sister upon the subject. of 
attending meetings, was to me so suggestive 
an inspiring, that I have gained permission 
to offer it for publication. 


S. T. Mriuer. 
Sandy Springs, Md. 


The principle is a beautiful one, this gather- 


ing together, uniting in body that the souls 
may learn to “be still and know that I am 
God.” 
there is no time to listen, no time to go down 
in the valley of silence and wait till the Lord 
speaks to his people. It is rush, and hurry, 
and haste, and burden of doing what might 
be left undone if our souls were lifted up 
into his presence. 
the stillness; we—some of us—go to the 
house, go to the place appointed for worship, 
but we have not on the “ wedding garment,” 
we have no “oil in our lamps,” we have not 
prepared our spirits, we have not qnieted our 
minds, we have not made our thoughts “ un- 
spotted from the world ;” and then the thirst- 
ing nature is not satisfied, the hunger of our 
spirit is not fed, we have not even seen the 
crumbs which might have been food for our 
souls; and so we go away wondering “ what 
good it all is.” 
what good the sky was or the clouds; they 
are the realities of the Divine will, and the 
communion of each spirit with its Maker is 
as sure a reality, and has been from gene- 
ration to generation, as the creation of the 
material world. But if we look down at the 
dirt we will not see the sky; if we look at 
the rocky, muddy bottom instead of the clear 
water flowing over it, we misuse our oppor- 
tunities, though both are the work of Infinite 
Power. 


But now in this age and generation, 


But we do not come into 


We might as well wonder 


Hold on to principles, whether they make 


our affairs run smoothly, or whether they 


plow and furrow and turn and twist our pur- 


poses and aspirations and plans, hold on to 
principles. Truth can be blurred and strained, 


but it will rise again, and come out white as 
snow. 

Do not try to believe in anything except 
the power of Infinite love to quiet all restless- 
ness, to quench the insatiate thirst, to give 
the soul its need. If going to meeting arouses 
uncharity, if it stirs up others’ short-comings, 
do not go; but do not take that time for 
anything else. Use that hour in sitting 
in silence, alone; where there will be no dis- 
turbing element, where the mind will not be 
drawn off, but will have the opportunity to 
come under the closeness of the Infinite; 
only do not look, do not expect any change 
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at one sitting. Think of how it takes years 
to bring a life to the perfectness which some 
attain. How many years, when we were little 
babies, when our darling mother could have 
felt she had no time, yet found it, to com- 
mune with her Father in the silence of her 
chamber; and who but the angels who had 
“charge of her” kept record of those silent 
hours, or her beautiful life, which bloomed 
and blossomed in all the Christian virtues as 
she passed on towards the sunset of years of 
irreproachable motherhood? Ah! the days 
and weeks are so full, and what an insult to 
a faith in the Divine goodness that we are 
unwilling or indifferent to what is a duty, 
and should be a pleasure, that of giving to 
Him one or two hours in a whole week. It 
would not be giving to Him, it would be 
putting ourselves in a condition to receive 
from Him the silent messages which he wants 
us to have, and thus feel that “day unto da 
uttereth speech, and night unto night aed 
knowledge.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, SEVENTH MONTH 26th, 1884, 





Business Meetincs.—* There is that scat- 
tereth, and yet increaseth ; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth 
to poverty.” 

The wisdom of Solomon was not more’fully 
portrayed than in this proverb so frequently 
quoted, and its application to many of the 
business meetings of our own religious Society 
is often painfully apparent. Particularly in 
the “withholding,” that surely “tendeth to 
poverty,” in the interest that should be mani- 
fested in the business that at stated times is 
brought before us. Just why it is that so 
many intelligent persons habitually remain 
silent during the discussion of subjects vital 
to our Society, is a question of grave interest. 
It is not for want of an opinion on the various 
points under consideration, for “out of meet- 
ing” there is no hesitancy in giving expres- 
sion to views, which if known to the clerk, a 
much more intelligent judgment might have 
been placed upon record. 

Let us take, for example, a Preparative, 
Monthly, or Quarterly Meeting, ip which 
some committee appointed to the care of cer- 
tain business presents a report giving an 
account of the work performed, and suggest- 

ing, perhaps, a distinct proposition as to a 
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future course to be pursued. Often gugh ay 


reports are read by the clerk, and a few yoigg 


wa 
respond, three or four out of the fifty person = 
assembled. The clerk is at a loss, the com. prit 


mittee feel discouraged, or at best perplexed | God 


as to the real sentiment of the meeting, yg 


still the silence is unbroken, save by the fey wob 
faithful ones who long for that life that would | jens 
spring up if only those present were humble upo 
enough to give their voices in favor or againg ] wit 
the measure proposed. cre 


Can it be that each individual member, 


being aware that he or she forms an integral | of 


part of that meeting, equally entitled to 


voice in the administration of its affairs, yet} ter 
withholds it because it is thought older and} ms 
wiser persons should take the responsibility? | th 
If so, this is a serious error, for all should be} ab 
willing to assist in bearing the burden of the} th 
affairs of the church, and so assisting, thein-] wl 
terest will grow, and this willingness begets} m: 
love in the heart, and thus strength will come] m 
where there is now weakness. Other mem-] 4s 
bers, too, will see there is life, and will catch}, in 


the spirit and be drawn to come and panff 
ticipate, and thus that which “scattereth” 
will be seen to produce an “ increase.” 





Suecestions.—The suggestions from the 
large Committee on Deficiencies, appcinted 
in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, are now 
before the members composing that body, and 
it is the duty of all who are interested to see 
a renewal of life amongst us, to consider 
whether the propositions contain anything 
which will practically invigorate our feeble 
branches. We are not unlike other religious 
organizations in finding an amount of luke 
warmness which discourages the earnest pro 
fessors, and among other denominations no 
labor is spared to make the church an attrac 
tive place at other times than the brief hours 
of public worship. The Sabbath-school is” 
looked to as the great source of strength in” 
membership, and many of our own meetings 
will have to confess that our ranks have been 
weakened by the children of our members be 
coming interested in these schools and gradu- 
ally entering into sympathy with the beliefs 
of the church. If we feel satisfied ourselves” 
that our faith is the best for us, we naturally 
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desire our children to be educated in such a 
yay as shall lead them to accept our doctrines 
in mature years; for a full insight into the 
principle of the all-sufficiency of the power of 
God in the soul does not often come to the 
very young. How unwise then to allow them 
to be drawn into a course which will gradually 
jad them away from a simple dependence 
upon the inward Teacher, to first,a sympathy 
with forms, and afterwards to a full belief in 
creeds and dogmas. 

The subject of First-day schools is but one 
of the propositions from the committee, but it 
jsa very important one, for if we do not in- 
terest and keep the children after they are 
made members, it is of little use to record 
their names upon our books, nor shall we be 
able to gain much influence over them after 
their interest has become settled in places 
where the services of song and sermon are 
made pleasing to the youthful minds. We 
must feel that in matters of religion as well 
as of morals, immaturity needs a guide and 


, indeed it needs an authority ; but when the 


years of understanding come we desire for 
each one the sure guidance of the ever-present 
Spirit. That our young people may be led 
to look for this is the earnest desire of those 
who have found peace in such an experience. 





Arctic ExpLorers.—The country has re- 
ceived sad news through the party sent out 
in search of the Greely Expedition. Of the 
twenty-five who left for the Northern Seas in 
1881, only seven were found alive and ‘one 
has since died from the effects of the terrible 
cold to which they were exposed. Cold and 
famine have caused the death of hundreds of 
men who have undertaken to solve the mys- 
tery of the unknown and desolate north ; but 
man’s love of research is not easily baffled, 
therefore party after party sails away to 
almost certain destruction, yet the modern 
atlas can make but little addition to its maps 
of Arctic regions. In 1607 Hudson sailed 
to nearly 80° north, and the present expedi- 
tion has only gone a degree and a half nearer 


‘the North Pole. The purpose of the Greely 


party, however, was not to reach the North 
Pole, its mission was to make meteorological 


y ; observations in the interest of the Signal Ser- 
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vice of the United States; but an acquisition 
of scientific knowledge at such a price is too 
dear, and an earnest protest should be made 
against any further sacrifice of life in that 
portion of the earth’s surface which must 
remain forever uninhabitable. 


ELEC CDEL LS ELEE EEA EINEM BADE L AL ABA IAS TERRI DBAS AAA 
DIED. 


BANCROFT.—On the morning of Seventh 
mo. 21st, 1884, Margaret Bancroft; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Phila- 
delphia. 


LANDON.—On Sixth mo. 2d, 1884, in Jack- 
sonville. Florida, of paralysis, Cornelia M. 
Landon, in the 37th year of her age, daughter 
of the late Thomas Moore, of Drumore town- 
ship, Lancaster co., Pa.; a member of Little 
Britain Monthly Meeting. 


LIPPINCOTT.—On 7th month 20th, 1884, 
George Widdifield Lippincott, aged 64; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
of Philadelphia. 


MARTINDALE.—On Seventh mo. 16th, 
1884, at Camden, N. J., of cholera infantum, 
John Gill, aged 7 months, youngest child of 
Isaac C. and Lizzie J. Martindale; members 
of Camden Preparative, Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting, N. J. 


SMITH.—On Seventh month 14th, 1884, 
Rebecca S. Smith; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 


STARR.—On Seventh mo. 10th, 1884, at her 
shome, in Richmond, Ind., Elizabeth Starr, 
widow of Charles W. Starr, aged 86 years; a 
member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. 

She was born in Chester co., Pa., in 1798, 
and married in 1819. In 1826 they removed to 
Indiana, and settled on a farm on which the 
north part of Richmond was afterward built ; 
here they continued to reside. 

She was throughout her life a consistent 
member of the Society of Friends, and was 
beloved and respected by all who enjoyed her 
acquaintance. 


TYLOR,—On Seventh month 13th, 1884, of 
consumption, at her residence in Denton, Md., 
Rebecca M., widow of the late Jonathan Tylor, 
in the 61st yearof her age; a member of Third 
Haven Monthly Meeting. 


WEEKS.—On Third-day, Fifth mo. 27th, 
1884, at her residence, near Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 
Dorothy H. Weeks, in the 67th year of her 
age; an elder of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. 

Words are inadequate to express the beauty 
and loveliness of a life of such unselfish devo- 
tion ; truly, the world is better for her having 
lived. In her daily life the golden rule was 
exemplified : yea, more, she went beyond it, 
caring more for others than for herself, as 
many who were the recipients of her tender 
ministrations can bear witness. Gifted with 
a voice of unusual sweetness, it was never 
heard except in tones of kindness. Her loving 
heart and quick sympathy made her the trust- 
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there is the sorrow and pain of parting ; for 
her, “Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant.”’ 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see God.”’ 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MIGRATIONS IN MIDSUMMER. 


It is phenomenal—this annual flight of 
birds of many plumages toward the north 
land in the summer. No allusion is here in- 
tended to the migration of the feathered war- 
blers, for this begins earlier and subsides by 
the time the more cumbrous flight of the hu- 
man birds of passage toward supposed Ely- 
siums of fashion and of healing fairly com- 
mences. The wear of city life is to be re- 
paired, and the spirits renewed for a continu- 
ation of the battle and struggle of life, which 
in its turn comes with a regular surge at its 
appointed season. 

This year we have a new flight of ambi- 
tious migratory creatures, who are impelled 
by a stern determination to overmaster the 
curse of the Babel builders, and triumph over 
the confusion of tongues which controlled the 
wilfulness of the “world’s gray fathers,” 


0 a —— 
ed friend and companion of children. Forus, | fierce struggles before England established 


her sovereignty over the lands and waters of 
all this north land of America. Twenty. 
eight years of cruel warfare, with intervals of 
peace, until by the capture of Montreal Eng. 
land gains the mastery, to lose it no more up. 
til her own sons cast aside their allegiance 
and determine to get along without parental 
guidance. 

But a historic name is on the waters. We 
cannot forget that Samuel de Champlain, 
Governor of Canada, entered this lake 275 
years ago. It is claimed for Champlain that 
he explored the country from Nantucket to 
the headwaters of the Ottawa. He was re. 
membered as a brave, merciful and zealous 
chief, who held the salvation of one soul to 
be of more value than the founding of an 
empire. He was the founder of the fortress 
city of Quebec. 

The quiet pastoral beauty of the Vermont 
shore gives no hint of the tragedies which for 
two centuries were enacted on and. around 
the beauteous waters of this “ Gateway from 
the North.”* The New York shore is far 
more like one might conceive the home of his- 
toric legend and legendary history. 

The pure waters below us abound in bass, 


when they sought by architectural devices to | pickerel, salmon-trout and other fish, the 
escape the consequences of their transgres- | depth varying from 9 to 47 fathoms. Many 


sions of the primal law of right. Ever since 
the solemn time when the Jaw of diversity 
prevailed over the unity of tongues, has man 
been wearied and perplexed by this barrier to 
the free interchange of thought. 

The fauveur Summer School of Lan- 
guages at Burlington, Vt., is believed to have 
found a royal road to the difficult sort of 
learning needed for the passing of this bar- 
rier. It is pleasant to take a moonlight ride 
up the Hudson to Albany—it is easy to go 
by rail over to Lake Champlain to Fort Ti, 
as the historic Ticonderoga is now nicknamed 
—it is altogether delightful to take the neat 
and comfortable steamboat Vermont for a cool 
afternoon passage up the fair lake to Bur- 
lington. 

We pass between the wild Adirondack re- 
gion on the left and the scarcely less moun- 
tainous Green Mountain land on the right, 
which claims to be the “Classic Ground of 
America.” Everybody knows and the name 
of the State indicates that the French once 
laid claim to this picturesque country ; for 
this enterprising people in the sixteenth cen- 
tury planted their standards in the new 
world, and claimed, by right of discovery, all 
the land except a narrow strip on the coast, 
which was conceded to be the domain of Eng- 
land by the same “ right of discovery.” 

Since the French made common cause with 
the then powerful Indian tribes, it required 


i 


islands diversify the scenery, and one of these 
contains 18,600 acres of land, having a popu- 
lation of 1,300. This islet of the lake must 
be a tiny world to itself in its sheltering 
waters, 

Our steamer pauses at the historic promon- 
tory of Crown Point, where Champlain and 
his Hurons did bloody work with the fiercer 
and more aggressive Iroquois in 1609. This 
was in the same year in which the Dutch 
navigator, Hendrick Hudson, sailed up the 
river which bears his name, and established 
the claim of his countrymen to be the civiliz 
ers of the beatifully picturesque, but some 
what sterile region it drains. 

We may not to-day ascend to the ruins of 
the fortress which crown the height. 
was in turn a stronghold of the French, of 
the English and of the Continentals, and the 


vast fortifications here erected by the English” 


after the fall of Ticonderoga are estimated to 
have cost the British Government $10,000; 
000. The fort was half a mile in circuit, and 
its ramparts were 25 feet high and 25 feet 


thick, and it is'said to be yet in good preser | 


vation. 


Very-soon Burlington, the “ Queen City of 


Vermont,” comes in sight on the east shore, 


and as we steadily steam along the margin of” 


its beautiful bay we admire the fine situation 


* This was the meaning of the Indian name, 
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The hill upon whose slope it is situated rises 
ually from the lake front until its high- 
est point is reached, one mile from the shore. 
th principal streets extend east and west, 
and are intersected at right angles with oth- 
ers running north and south, thus cutting the 
city into regular squares. The streets are 
beautifully kept and shaded with elms, pop- 
lars and sugar maples. 

On the north is the valley of Winooski, 
while oh the south the hill sinks away toward 
Shelburn Bay, with its land-locked waters 
and picturesque shores. This is the largest 
city of Vermont, containing ‘about 15,000 

inhabitants, and we enter it with a feeling of 
respect, knowing its dignity as a seat of learn- 
ing, and as the home of one of the most hon- 
ored statesmen of America, George F. Ed- 
munds, Senator of the United States. 

We find our way up to the University, on 
the hill top, where the Summer School of 
Languages now is opening. A throng of can- 
didates is mounting to a lecture-room on the 
second floor, and we ascend with them to lis- 
ten to an opening lecture and lesson from Dr. 
Sauveur. A tall and rather imposing pres- 
ence has this professor, and his lecture was 
listened to with much interest by the rather 
mixed audience assembled. he lesson, 
which followed almost immediately, was plain 
and practical, well calculated to impress upon 
the student some of the niceties of pronunci- 
ation which characterize the French lan- 
guage. After it was over, Prof. Van Daell 
gave a primary class instruction in French, 
using a sort of object lesson and conversa- 
tional method, which we understood to be an 
illustration of the Sauveur system. This was 
very interesting —even captivating — and 
seemed well calculated to smoothe the way!to 
a difficult task. 

Before descending the hill to our lodgings 
we take a slight survey of the noble site of 
this University, now lacking but a few years 
of its centennial anniversary, being founded 
in 1791. Its buildings cap the hill on the 
east of the city, and are 277 feet above the 
lake, and one mile back from its shore. In 
1824 the original edifice was burned, with 
the library and apparatus, and on the follow- 
ing 29th of June the corner-stone of the pre- 
sent edifice was laid by Gen. Lafayette. The 
bronze semblance of the noble Frenchman 
stands on the College campus, as if welcom- 
ing the youth of our country to come up the 
heights of learning. 

As we mount toward the extended arms of 
lafayette, there come back thoughts of the 
ministerial Daniel C. Saunders, who com- 
menced pedagogical labors here in 1799 to | 
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upon the rising bank. No city in New Eng- 
jand can surpass this in beauty of location. 
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Fe rising bank. No city in New Eng-| fit | boys for college. The next year the Uni- 
versity opened its doors, and four Green 
Mountain boys were admitted. I believe 
Saunders, who took the position of President, 
was the only instructor, and it was not till 
1807 that the number had increased to 47. 

The original College building was of cru- 
ciform shape, four stories in height, 160 feet 
long, containing 45 chambers for students. 
Up to the year 1881 the whole number who 
had completed their studies in the University 
was 1,771. The medical department is par- 
ticularly flourishing, and is the only part of 
this now generous institution which is not 
open to women. 

Sculptured upon a niche in the College 
walls is the bust of the singularly strong and 
noble head of John P. Howard, a worthy son 
of this worthy town, who has by industry and 
genius gained;a fortune in his business, which 
he disburses with a liberal hand for the bene- 
fit of the city of his nativity and his love. 
He has adorned parks and highways with 
ornamental fountains, has assisted charitable 
enterprises of many kinds, has given a house 
of noble dimensions (an opera house) for a 
home for destitute children, has presented 
the bronze statue of Lafayette to the Univer- 
sity, has founded a new professorship for the , 
institution, and has rebuilded and enlarged 
the University buildings. For this loyal and 
loving service to his State and his city, the 
University places him among her honored 
names—among the Allens and the Chitten- 
dens of the earlier days, who acted upon the 
conviction that sound learning and intelli- 
gence are congenial with liberty and good 
government. 

It is delightful to linger long on the elm- 
shaded campus, and gaze over the dark blue 
waters of Champlain, and the enchanted 
mountain land beyond, before descending 
along lovely elm avenues, and among fair, 
quiet villa-like residences, to our lowly but 
high-sounding Winooski avenue, where is 
rest. 


“* All the birds were singing blithely, as if never they 
would cease, 
’Twas a thrush sang, in the garden, 
story, hear the story!’ 
And the lark sang, ‘ Give us glory !’ 
And the dove said, ‘Give us peace,’ ”’ 


‘Hear the 


S. R. 
Burlington, Vt., Seventh mo. 11th, 1884. 


Persons can scarcely be said to be in a 
state of mind to judge rightly upon any 
important subject, or as to the propriety of 
any great undertaking, whose minds are so 
much under the influence of their inclinations 
as to have no ear to hear any reason or argu- 
ment which comes from the other side, or any 
desire to hear. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
LONGPORT, N. J. 

Being at a restful place by the sea, I 
would like to share my enjoyment of it with 
your readers, that they may possess them- 
selves of similar advantages. 

Leaving Philadelphia on a sultry morn- 
ing. Our party came by the Camden, and 
Atlantic Railroad to Atlantic City. As we 
neared that point, Brigantine Beach to the 
northward, and Longport to the southward, 
were both in sight, our destination being 
the latter place, we took a conveyance which 
carried us down Atlantic avenue to the cars 
for South Atlantic. After a brief delay we 
started, and in fifteen minutes the huge ele- 
phant which has given notoriety to South 
Atlantic, loomed in view. A far more wel- 
come sight was the carriage and pair which 
were to bear us along the cool beach, a dis- 
tance of a little overamile southward to 
Longport, which is the extreme southern 
point of Absecum Beach, with the ocean on 
one side and an Inlet of Great Egg Harbor 
Bay on the other. It forms a splendid water 
view in a long horse-shoe bend, with admira- 
ble bathing facilities on one side, and; good 
fishing grounds on the other. Landward, 


-across the Inlet are the bright green meadows, 


and beyond the darker foliage of the cedar 
woods, with such villages as Somer’s Point 
Seaview, Leedsville, Bakersville, Smith’s 
Landing and Pleasantville in the distance. 
Seaward is the whole wide ocean, with only 
passing ships to break the outline where sky 
and water meet. Along the shore the waves 
tumble in with their breakers of feathery 
foam, their white caps extending from At- 
lantic to Ocean City, the line bending out- 
wards in a fine curve to the latter place. A 
finer sea view could scarcely be imagined, 
giving an unbroken sweep from the sun rise 
in the east to its setting amid gorgeous reflec- 
tions in the west. 

Here, in this chosen spot,a few families 
have already built themselves cottages, and 
while they enjoy the refreshing and health 
giving breezes of the sea, they also form a 
community of congenial friends, bound to- 
gether by one central purpose, that of exclud- 
ing all drinking saloons, and with them the 
disagreeables which are their inevitable ac- 
companiments, Quiet, rest and refined pleas- 
ures, are here valued as above all price, and 
that these may be secured in the future, 
suitable restrictions are required from every 
purchaser of building lots. 

Under these wise and enlightened restric- 
tions a large number of lots have already been 
sold, and as soon as the railroad is extended 
from South Atlantic to Longport,—an exten- 
sion which is contemplated this season, there 
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can be no doubt that this place with its ey. 
traordinary advantages, will be rapidly built 
up, and that it will furnish to one class of oy 
citizens what they so much need, a summe 
resort in immediate communication with 
nature, and entirely free from the exhibitigg 
of the degrading vices which mar the mog 
exquisite enjoyment. 

Although the community is at present g 
small one, it consists of persons of sufficient 
mental activity to form an Agassiz Associa. 
tion which meets weekly. Every day the 
beaches of the ocean and bay offer multitude 
of objects of study, and these pioneer settler 
seem to be fully awake to their opportunities, 
They have more than once been assisted } 
members of the Academy of Natural Science 
of Philadelphia, and with the books so readily 
attainable, there is no reason why these sum- 
mer studies may not become truly valuable 
contributions to lasting stores of knowledge, 

Those who are not prepared to purchase 
and build homes for themselves, can find ex. 
cellent temyorary accommodations, where 
order, neatness, cleanliness and good taste 
prevail, and where all the substantial comforts 
required may be obtained. 

t is only needful to add that Longport is 
owned and is under the immediate control of 
M. 8. McCulloch, of 1018 Arch street, Phila 
del phia. 

Those who are acquainted with this gentle 
man know that whatever he undertakes is 
well done, and that even while promoting his 
own interests, he is, like his uncle, the late 
Bishop Simpson, ever mindful of the welfare 
of others, and may be relied upon as bei 
true to the great principles which are his 
birth right. 

GRACEANNA LEWIs, 
Longport, Atlantic Co., N. J. 
7th mo. 13th, 1884. 


ene 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
VIVISECTION. 

There is nothing that so marks the advance 
of the age in the humanities that distinguish 
civilized man from the savage, as the kind 
ness and care that is bestowed upon the alk 
mals that minister to his wants or his pleas 
ures. 

The Societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to the brute creation have done much to i» 
fluence public sentiment in their favor. This 
has extended to the animals upon whieh 
science lays the scalpel for experimental 
poses, and Anti-Vivisection Societies are loud 
in their protests against the unnecessary o 
wanton infliction of pain upon any living 
thing. 

In view of this state of public feeling both 
here and in Europe it is well to have the sub- 
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ject presented from the standpoint of the ex- | 

rimentors themselves, who certainly ought 
to be able to judge of the effects produced by 
their manipulations. From the returns just 

ublished in London showing the number of 
experiments performed upon living animals, 
ander the “ Vivisection Act ” during the year 
1883, we gather many important facts: 

It appears that in England and Scotland 


. forty-four persons have held licenses under 


the act during some part of that year, of 
whom thirty-two performed experiments and 
twelve performed none. In Ireland eight 
rsons held licenses, of whom only four per- 
ormed experiments. The total number of 
experiments of all kinds was 525 in England 
and Scotland, and 34 in Ireland. Of these 
900 were carried out under the restrictions 
of the license alone, 55 under special certifi- 
cates dispensing with the use of anesthetics, 
and 122 under certificates dispensing with the 
obligation to kill the animal before recover- 
ing from ansesthesia. Under certificates per- 
mitting experiments on cats, dogs, horses, 
mules and asses there were 102 operations, 
but it appears that only four or five were 
upon cats or dogs, and none at all upon the 
othe: animals named. As regards the 290 
cases first mentioned, together with a number 
carried out under certificates prescribing 
anesthetics, the animals were rendered in- 
sensible during the whole of the operations, 
and were not allowed to regain sensibility. 
The 55 experiments without anesthetics con- 
sisted in simple inoculation or hypodermic 
injection with morbid matter whose operation 
it was desired to discover, and the pain in- 
flicted was at the most that of ordinary vac- 
cination and its results. Of the 122 experi- 
ments in which the animals were allowed to 
regain sensibility,114 also consisted principally 
in inoculation, and were for the most part 
connected with an important inquiry into 
the nat ire of tubercular affections. No pain 
was inflicted save in some fourteen or fifteen 
instances, and even in these it was trifling. 
In the remaining eight cases anssthetics 
were used, and though the surgical operations 
amounted to more than a mere puncture, the 
pain would be only that usually attending the 
healing of a surgical wound. The experi- 
ments upon cats and dogs are classified under 
the heads already mentioned. The conclu- 
sion of the inspector’s report is that “the 
amount of direct or indirect suffering from 
the performance of physiological experi- 
ments during the past year was wholly in- 
significant, and limited to about fourteen or 
fifteen animals.” L.J.R 
Trura is as impossible to be soiled by any 
outward touch as the sunbeam.— Milton. 
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CREEPING UP THE STAIRS. 


In the softly falling twilight 
Of a weary, weary day, 
With a quiet step I entered 
Where the children were at play ; 
I was brooding o’er some trouble 
Which had met me unawares, 
When a little voice came ringing, 
‘‘ Me is creepin’ up the stairs.’’ 


Ah, it touched the tenderest heart strings, 
With a breath and force divine, 
And such melodies awakened, 
As no wording can define 
And I turned to see our darling, 
All forgetful of my cares, 
When I saw the little creature 
Slowly creeping up the stairs. 


Step by step she bravely clambered 
On her little hands and knees, 
Keeping up a constant chattering, 
Like a magpie in the trees, 
Till at last she reached the topmost, 
When o’er all her world’s affairs, 
She delighted stood a victor 
After creeping up the stairs. 


Fainting heart, behold an image 
Of man’s brief and struggling life, 
Whose best ge must be captured 
With a noble, earnest strife ; 
Onward, upward reaching ever, 
Bending to the weight of cares, 
Hoping, fearing, still expecting, 
We go creeping up the stairs. 


On their steps may be no carpet, 
By their side may be no rail ; 
Hands and Knees may often pain us, 
And the heart may almost fail. 
Still above there is the glory, 
Which no sinfulness impairs, 
With its rest and joy forever, 
After creeping up the stairs. 
—N. S. McFetridge. 





LIGHT ON THE CLOUD. 


There’s never an always cloudless sky, 
There’s never a vale so fair 

But over it sometimes shadows lie 
In a chill and songless air. 


But never a cloud o’erhung the day, 
And flung its shadows down, 

But on its heaven-side gleamed some ray, 
Forming a sunshine crown. 


It is dark on only the downward side : 
Though rage the tempest loud, 

And scatter its terrors far and wide, 
There’s light upon the cloud. 


And often, when it traileth low, 
Shutting the landscape out, 

And only the chilly east winds blow 
From the foggy seas of doubt. 


There’ll come a time, near the setting sun, 
When the joys of life seem few, 

A rift will break in the evening dun, 
And the golden light stream through. 


And the soul a glorious bridge will make 
Out of the golden bars, 
And all its priceless treasures take, 
Where shine the eternal stars. 
—M. J. Savage. 
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HAVING A HOBBY. 


need hobbies more than men.- In how many 
systems of education, loaded with the idea of 
making the student fit for labor, does the all- 
important consideration enter of teaching him 
how to be happy when he is not at work, 
where and how to find what will surely be 
the greatest need of his life, rest. 

Here and there in the world are rare ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. There is some- 
times a family in which the father and mother 
know how to enjoy life sensibly in its hours 
of play or rest,and around them grow up 
boys and girls fit to live, fit to do all the 
duties of life, fit to make their own lives 
happy and useful. From childhood, they 
have known that life is surrounded by thous- 
ands of wonders, whether of man’s making or 
of God’s creation. Nature and art alike 
furnish them with sources of knowledge and 
pleasure. You don’t see those children 
dawdling around hotel drawing-rooims when 
the family are traveling. The boys may go 
fishing and the girls go hunting flowers, or 
both may go together and each share the 
other’s enjoyment. 

I met two of such a family in the pine 
woods of Florida, a mile from the hotel. I 
did not know them, nor they me. I was dig- 
ging up the bulb of a plant; and, as it came 
out of the ground, I heard an exclamation, 
“Tt is bulbous, after all, Tom.” Then I saw 
a bright and pleasant countenance of a seven- 
teen-year-old girl who had come near. She 
had the same curiosity about the flower which 
Ihad. Then, fora while, she and her brother 
Tom rambled along with me. They were 
out fora walk. That to them meant keen 
enjoyment of pretty much all they saw. 
Trees, flowers, animals, the very skies and 
clouds, were more or less subjects of intelligent 
observation tothem. She caught half a dozen 
lizards as we walked along, handled them 
gently, examined them carefully, and let them 
go unharmed. He talked of the fishing. He 
had seen me going or coming in. He knew 
all about the fishing in his own part of the 
country and a great deal about the habits of 
the fish. The two, brother and sister, dis- 
cussed one with another the flowers and ani- 
mals. Clearly, they had been brought up 
from childhood to take a keen interest in the 
ordinary environments of country life. And 
I was not surprised, when she caught sight of 
an engraved gem in my ring, to find that at 
seventeen she, and at fifteen he, knew enough 
about art to talk intelligently and without 
blunders. We had a very pleasant chat as 
we strolled hither and thither in the old pine 
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| woods, and they two were very happy child, 

Every man ought to have a hobby,—some- | ren. I doubt not they confer a great deal of 
thing to enjoy in total distinction from work. | happiness and do a great deal of good in the 
Every woman should have one. Women | circle in which they live. We met in the 


— 
ct 





| 
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woods and they left me in the woods, and] 
did not see them again. In the hotel, I looked 
around at some hundreds of faces and faileq 
to see those. Nor was there any other yo 
girl’s face there which seemed to have 
ideas beyond the circle described on the flogp |. 
by the edge of a skirt. 

The moral of this somewhat rambling lg. 
ter is this: Teach your young people hoy 
to be happy, how to enjoy life, how to make 
others happy. Give them interest in the 
things which surround life. Don’t send them 
to Europe till they have some worthy tastes 
and desires to be intelligently gratified by 
their going. If they cannot find pleasure ig 
studying nature and its products, don’t take 
them to Florida.—Journal of Commerce. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES, 


Plants Which Eat Fish.—Prof. Baird has just 
received from Prof. H. N. Moseley, of Oxtord 
University, England, a specimen of an aquatie 
plant holding in its fond embrace a consider 
able number of young fish which it has cau 
and killed. This plant is the great bladder. 
wort, known to botanists as Utricularia Vub 
garis, L. The species is widely distributed 
over England, and has been introduced into 
our waters, where it is often found in abun- 
dance in fresh-water ponds and ditches and 
in the shallow coves along some of our river 
banks. It isa large plant, with stems often 
attaining a length of two or three feet. It 
has no roots, but floats free in the water, its 
root-like branches being covered with pim 
natifid capillary leaves, each bearing one or 
more small, transparent, hollow bladder, 
with openings at one end, which serve a] 
traps to catch newly-hatched fishes, minut 
crustacea, worms and infusoria. It has mo§ 
digestive apparatus, but is thought to derive 
nutriment by absorption from the decompo 
ing animals. 

The bladderwort has long been known # 
catch the lower forms of animal life, but it 
was only recently that its fish-catching pro 
pensities were discovered. Mr. G. E. Simms, 
of Oxford, was the first to call public atten 
tion to the fact, on finding that a specimen 
which had been placed in his aquarium for’ 
supplying oxygen to the water was actually’ 
catching and killing large numbers of newly: | 
hatched perch and roach which had hatched 
from a mass of eggs lying at the bottom. The 
little fish were usually caught by the head, 
but some were caught by the tail, while othen 
were doubly trapped, the head being held 
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fast by one trap and the tail grasped by 
another, the body of the fish forming a con- 
necting bar between thetwo. To learn some- 
thing of ics destructive powers, Mr. Simms, 
laced 150 perch fry in a glass vessel con- 
taining specimens of utricularia, and at the 
end of two days all but one or two had been 
trapped. 
rofessor Baird thinks the discovery has an 


_ jmportant bearing on the future abundance 


of several of our important food-fishes. 
Twelve to fifteen species of the genus, some 
of which have a wide geographical range, 
are found within the limits of the United 
States, and millions of fry must be annually 
eaught in the little bladder traps. The 
utricularia occurs in abundance in carp ponds 
throughout the country, including the United 
States Fish Commission ponds in Washington; 
and, in some localities has been introduced at 
considerable trouble and expense, as it was 
thought to be excellent food for the carp. 
Professor Baird will cause every vestige of it 


‘to be immediately removed from the Govern- 


ment ponds, and will warn carp-culturists 
everywhere to examine their ponds, and 
destroy any that may be found there. The 
specimen received from England has been 
placed on exhibition in the fishery section of 
the National Museum, where it can be seen 
by any who are interested in the subject.— 
Selected. 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


A new telescope, novel ix its construction, 
is now in successful use in the Paris observa- 
tory. The tube is broken in the middle, so 
that the two parts are at right angles to each 
other, the rays being reflected around the 
angle by a plane mirror. One of these parts, 
that next the eye end, is parallel to the axis 
of the earth and fixed in direction. The 
whole tube turns about this as an axis. At 
the other end is an object glass of about 25 
inches in diameter, and in front of this is 
another plane mirror, which reflects the light 
from objects in the heavens down the tube. 
Were this mirror away, the observer would 
see the equator of the sky only, and by revolv- 
ing about this axis, all points of it would suc- 
cessively be visible. The mirror in front of 
the object-glass revolves so as to bring into 
view objects-of all declinations. Hence the 
whole sky can be covered. The great advant- 
age of this is that the observer, seated quietly 
in a comfortable chair in a warm room can 


maintain a fixed position and see any object 
he wishes, studying it at leisure. It also 
obviates the necessity of a great dome, always 
unwieldy and troublesome. All but the eye 
end is in the open air and the general condi- 


tions are favorable. Prof. Newcomb, who 
has examined the telescope and its qualities, 
pronounces the results excellent, a double 
star of half a second having been distinctly 
separated. 

The great Vienna Refractor, the largest in 
the world yet mounted, has also been ex- 
amined by Professor Newcomb, and also ap- 
proved. Much curiosity has been mani- 
fested as to its performance, as it is the only 
large telescope in existence of which the ob- 
ject-glass was not made by an American 
house. There has been so much delay about 
reporting its work that it has been assumed 
that something was wrong, but it appears that 
the Irish makers have successfully done their 
work. 

Some interesting researches have recently 
been made on the motion of the stars 
which make up the group of the Pleiades. 
Professor Pritchard, of England, has gone 
over all the positions of forty of these stars, 
recorded in the last 130 years, and finds that 
there is undoubtedly a motion of them with 
reference to each other. This discovery 
opens out an interesting field. Just how 
they are moving cannot as yet be deter- 
mined, but this will follow, and then will 
come up for solution the question whether 
they constitute a single system, revolving 
about their centre of gravity in accordance 
with the laws of gravitation. We know 
that the double stars thus revolve; but as 
yet there has been no proof that any of the 
clusters scattered over the sky are physi- 
cally connected. If they are, the system 
must be a most intricate one, defying all 
the present resources of mathematical ana- 
lysis. Each star is a sun, and each sun may 
be the centre of a system as complicated as 
ours. 

M. Trouvelot, in a recent note to the 
Academy of Sciences, states that he is about 
completing a series of observations on the 
planet Mars. He has been over its surface, 
carefully studying all the details. There 
only remains the portion now covered with 
snow around the North Pole. This snow will 
soon disappear with the approach of sum- 
mer in the Martial northern hemisphere, 
and then he will complete the work. This, 
he thinks, will give us a thorough map of 
Mars. Besides the regular markings he ob- 
serves “gray spots,” which, he says, under- 
go changes from year to year, and “ it might 
be thought that they are due to a Martial 
vegetation undergoing the alternations of the 
seasons.” 

Minor planet No. 236 has just been dis- 
covered and named Honoria. It is only a 
speck in the telescope, and derives its interest 
solely from the fact that it is one of the large 
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roup of bodies revolving about our sun, 
Seber Mars and Jupiter.—ZJ. S., in the Pub- 
lie Ledger. 
Haverford College Observatory, 
Seventh month, 12, 1884. 





As long as there are cold and nakedness in 
the land around you, so long can there be no 
question at all but that splendor of dress is a 
crime. In due time, when we have nothing 
better to set people to work at, it may be right 
to let them make lace and cut jewels; but as 
long as there are any who have no blankets 
for their beds, and no rags for their bodies, 
so long it is blanket-making and tailoring we 
must set people to work at, not lace.— Ruskin, 





Tuis world is simply the threshold of our 
vast life, the first stepping-stone from nonen- 
tity into the boundless expanse of possibility. 
It is the infant-school of the soul. ‘The physi- 
cal universe spreads out before us, and the 
spiritual trials and mysteries of our discipline, 
are simply our primer, our grammar, our 
spelling-dictionary, to teach us something of 
the language we are to use in our maturity.— 
Starr King. 





ITEMS. 


THE cholera continues to spread in France. 


A PARTY of tourists were recently over- 
whelmed by an avalanche on Mount Blane, 
and one of the number was killed. 


JOHN BRIGHT is preparing a measure for 
the reform of the House of Lords, based upon 
the principle of life peerages with a limited 
number of hereditary peerages. 


KARL RICHARD Lepsius, the German phi- 
lologist and orientalist, is dead at the age of 71. 
Among his books are ‘‘ Monuments of Egypt 
and -Ethiopia,’’ (1853), and the ‘‘ Standard AI- 
Pies) for Reducing Unwritten Languages,” 


On the 13th inst. a serious anti-Papal dem- 
onstration occurred in Rome during the ser- 
vices in memory of Pope Pius IX. The rioters 
attempted to cross the square in front of St. 
Peter’s, but the police and military prevented 
them. Six of the rioters were arrested. 


THE practice of merchants packing their 
goods in such a way as to seriously interfere 
with the working of firemen, should a fire 
break out, is being looked after by the Boston 
fire underwriters. Examinations of the store- 
houses are being made, and where goods are 
not properly stored the owners are notified to 
store them according to directions from the 
captains and engineer who make the visit. 
If they fail to do so, their rate of insurance is 
placed higher. 


THE British Government has decided on 
the advice of the House of Commons Com- 
mittee to loan the Indian Government a hun- 
dred and forty million dollars for extending 
their railway system. The New York Herald 
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says: This action is based, it is said, on the 
report of the Indian Famine Commission of 
1879, who stated that it would be necessary to 
build five thousand miles of railway to 
vent the recurrence of famine in India. Hith. 
erto the —— hindrance to wheat exportation 
from India has been its poverty in transport. 
tion facilities from the grain growing proy. 
inces. : 


THE suit against the Fitchburg Railroag 
Company under our United States law, to pre 
vent cruelty to animals in transportation, tg 
just been decided in the Circuit Court in “ Bog. 
ton’”’ during 6th month. by Judge Gray of the 
Supreme Court. This was an action, unde 
Revised Statutes United States, sec. 4 
to recover a penalty for unlawfully confining 
animals in course of transportation ,—for more 
than twenty-eight consecutive hours,—with. 
out unloading for rest, water, and feeding, 
The time specified for this rest, etc., is—forg 
period of at least five consecutive hours, unless 
prevented from so unloading by storm or other 
accidental causes. 


ON the 17th inst. the Thetis and Bear, ves. 
sels of the Greely relief expedition, arrived at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, with Lieutenant 
Greely and six surviving comrades of his* 
ow. They were found near the mouth of 

mith Sound on the 22d of June. Sixteen of 
the we J had perished of starvation ; one was 
accidentally drowned, and another—Sergeant 
Ellison—was alive when found, but died on 
the 6th of July after having had his feet and 
hands amputated in consequence of frost bite, 
It is stated that had the discovery of Greely 
and the survivors of his party been delayed 
forty-eight hours they, too, would in all proba- 
bility have perished. The bodies of twelve of 
the dead have been brought to St. Johns by 
the relief ships.—Public Ledger. 
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NOTICES. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING 


Will be held on Third-day Eighth mo. 5th, at 
10 o’clock A. M., in the Valley Meeting-house, 
Special arrangements haye been made to con- 
vey Friends, on that day, to Maple Station 
(Ellwood Thomas’ lane), three quarters of & 
mile from the meeting-house. 

Trains leave the Reading Railroad de 
Thirteenth and Callowhill streets, at 7. 
o’clock A. M., on Third-day. 

Members of the Select Meeting will take the 
1.35 o’clock P. M. train on Second-day, from 
the same depot, for Maple Station, wher 
Friends will meet them. 

The return train will leave for the cityat}. 
4.45 o’clock, on Third-day afternoon. Ti 
good both going and returning on Second and 
Third-days will be issued at 65 cents the trip. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 


WILLIAM EYRE, 
Committe. 
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T. E. CHAPMAN, 
ELLWooD THOMAS, 


A Conference on Temperance under the care 
of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will be 
held at Valley Friends’ Meeting-house, of | 
First-day, Seventh mo., 27th, 1884, at 2} P. My 

All are invited. 


